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EDITORIAL 



MR. GEORGE E. ROBERTS AND DEMOCRACY 

In the American Review of Reviews for July, iqio, Mr. George E. 
Roberts uses the career of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip to carry a conclusion 
which is implied but not directly stated. It amounts to this: ". . . . 
in the case of Frank Vanderlip we have one boy rising from the ranks 
of the common people, by his own efforts, without adventitious circum- 
stances, to a position of leadership and great power." Therefore our 
present capitalistic system is as democratic as any system that could be 
imagined in a rational world. 

We assume that everything which Mr. Roberts states as a fact 
about Mr. Vanderlip is true. On the basis not only of these facts, but 
of Mr. Vanderlip's previous reputation, we cordially accept the inference 
that Mr. Vanderlip deserves a place in the highest ranks of desirable 
citizens. Contrary to the implications of Mr. Roberts' eulogy, we are 
fortunately not confined to the alternatives of accepting capitalism as a 
perfect system or of condemning capitalists as enemies of society. 
Put in this form, the conclusion which Mr. Roberts evidently wishes his 
readers to draw from his statements is as fallacious as the other version. 
Because, under our capitalistic system, men may climb "from the ranks 
of the common people" to positions of "leadership and great power," 
and because such men may deserve the respect of all right-thinking 
people, it by no means follows that the system of social arrangements in 
which these successes are gained is a system of such surpassing merit 
that it should be made perpetual. 

Reasoning parallel to that of Mr. Roberts would reach the conclusion 
that Romanism is a good system. Even the most convinced Protestants, 
if they are historically minded, recognize that the Church of Rome 
has done and is doing incalculable good. Times without number men 
have risen within that system from low — yes, from nearly the lowest — 
stations to "places of leadership and great power." This does not 
convince Protestants, and indeed this standing by itself would not 
convince intelligent Catholics, that the papal system is a good system. 

One of the reasons why gentlemen of Mr. Roberts' type do not detect 
the fallacious character of the arguments of which the article in question 
is a sample, is that they have not sufficiently analyzed such concepts 
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as "adventitious" and "by his own efforts." In this connection it is 
needless to probe deeper than the fact that every human situation 
whatsoever is a resultant not merely of the workings of inexorable 
physical causation but of more or less erratic and involved human 
volition. In so far as this factor of human causation is concerned in 
determining the antecedents and surroundings within which individuals 
function, the human lot is everywhere and always to that extent adven- 
titious. It is an adventitious circumstance that hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are willing to pay good money to see well-played games of 
baseball. It is an adventitious circumstance that hundreds of Americans 
have been interested in exploiting the pecuniary possibilities of this fact. 
During the past thirty years thousands of men, not "by their own efforts," 
but by their own efforts multiplied by many adventitious circumstances 
of which those cited are the most obvious, instead of pursuing the less 
congenial and less lucrative occupations of truck-drivers or piano-movers, 
have followed the more congenial and more lucrative calling of pro- 
fessional baseball-players. No reflection upon professional baseball 
players is involved in this analysis; no denial that the players bring to 
the adventitious circumstances an indispensable contribution. The 
analysis shows first that the idea of a professional ball-player by grace 
of his individual effort alone is an illusion, and, further, that the exist- 
ence of professional ball-players neither proves nor disproves that 
commercialized baseball is a good social arrangement. 

Every social order is a co-ordination of circumstances into which 
the adventitious element enters with countless forms and forces. This 
is not equivalent to saying that the world is essentially adventitious. It 
means simply that the kind of world a given person is born into is not 
of his devising, nor is the kind of world which his generation makes for 
itself, in more than a minor fraction of its, still less of his, devising. 
Whether for better or for worse, the lot of each .individual, even the most 
original and forceful, is so largely determined by his predecessors and 
contemporaries that his career must consist largely of accommodation to 
factors not within his own control. All these together do much more 
than his own individual performance to determine results. 

Mr. Roberts refers, as though it were a matter of course, to an 
adventitious circumstance of enormous importance in Mr. Vanderlip's 
life. It is an adventitious circumstance of super-pregnancy that Ameri- 
cans have created corporations at all. This circumstance is so highly 
adventitious that in its present form it was practically non-existent 
in the world previous to 1800, and it did not bulk large enough in America 
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to attract much attention till after our Civil War. It is a permutation 
of adventitious factors that Americans in recent years have consented to 
such involutions of corporations as in Mr. Roberts' mind evidently 
appear to be virtually parts of the foreordained order of nature: "The 
National City Company is a bond-selling organization closely affiliated 
with the National City Bank, the stockholders being the same and with the 
stock held in the same proportions" [italics ours]. The allusion throws 
the stronger light upon Mr. Roberts' conception of what is and is not 
"adventitious," by following hard upon a paragraph in which he 
mentions casually "the American International Corporation, with 

an authorized capital of $50,000,000 Mr. Vanderlip was the 

founder of this organization and is Chairman of the Board." Mr. 
Roberts did not think it pertinent to mention how many other estimable 
gentlemen are making their way in life "by their own efforts" through 
such purely non-adventitious circumstances as permit such "positions of 
leadership and great power " to exist as do exist in the case of corporations 
which interlock either legally or by virtue of gentlemen's agreements. 

For centuries the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg and Moscow sup- 
pressed every movement to find out whether, without the system which 
the world has called Czarism, there could be social order in Russia. For 
centuries the bureaucrats of Prussia succeeded in procuring acquiescence 
of the nation in the superstition that without the system which the world 
has called Hohenzollernism there could be no social order in Germany. 
We predict that the results are bound to be equally calamitous if Ameri- 
can bureaucrats of finance succeed very long in preventing their fellow- 
citizens from finding out that a better social order is possible in the 
United States than the system which the world calls capitalism. 

Since 1793 every left-over autocracy in Europe has met every sug- 
gestion of a step toward political liberalism with the scare-cry that 
" That means the Terror ! " For the autocrats there was nothing between 
the extremes autocracy and anarchy. One may venture the judgment 
that there is no single factor more dangerous in America today than the 
type of men who are willing to fight for the theory that there is no 
middle ground between capitalism and communism. In fact, the 
system known as capitalism — we will not obscure the present point by 
trying to define the term — is a very recent experiment in the world's 
history, and there is the same incentive for improvement of it as of 
anything else created by human legislation. 

The irrepressible conflict now forcing itself upon all industrial 
societies is merely the latest variation of the immemorial social process 
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of bringing conventional institutions into comparison with possible 
institutions of people. To raise the question of the moral character 
of such men as Mr. Vanderlip is merely to create a diversion which 
beclouds the issue. The thing that really matters is not whether men 
like Mr. Vanderlip are good men. It is whether the system they repre- 
sent is a good system. The real issue is not between capital and no 
capital. It is a system which tends to lodge the control of capital in 
the hands of a diminishing few and a system which tends to extend the 
control of capital to an increasing many. The issue is not between 
private property and no private property. It is between private prop- 
erty proper and a system which credits as private property wealth and 
power largely of public creation and public preservation and rightfully 
belonging under public rather than private control. It is between those 
kinds of wealth which are created and held by private persons with the 
least adventitious aid, and are therefore as near as possible to "inalienable 
rights, " and those kinds of wealth which are possible only through the 
workings of adventitious legal machinery, and have yet to prove to what 
extent they may be justly subject to private right at all. 

The strategic center of the present social problem is not the problem 
of personal liberty. It is the problem of a social order in which the 
natural liberties of real persons have been embarrassed by the fabri- 
cated liberties of artificial persons. It is the problem of the extent to 
which license given by law to fictitious, impersonal super-persons has 
created an adventitious situation in unavoidable conflict with the general 
interests of actual persons. It is not the problem of corporations versus 
no corporations. It is the problem of corporations defectively controlled 
by the public which creates them versus corporations so controlled that 
the benefits of their publicly conferred powers will accrue primarily and 
chiefly to the public, and only secondarily and subordinately to the 
proxies of the public who exercise those powers. 

Whatever the social system, it never has been and never can be 
literal autocracy. It can continue to be a system at all only by furnish- 
ing conditions in which enough of the types of men necessary to run the 
system can make their way to the necessary places of "leadership and 
power. " By so doing, however, no system necessarily covers the needs 
of the whole group whose interests must eventually decide whether the 
system is good. 

Doing so much does not make democracy. Whatever finally satisfies 
our ideas of democracy, it will certainly be, not what is possible for the 
exceptional few, but what is actual for the typical many. 



